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> JBLIC SERVICE JOBS CUT WOULD 
3E ILL-ADVISED, MARSHALL SAYS 


DEARBORN, Mich. -- Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall says reducing the number of federally- 
funded public service jobs would be “ill advised." 

In remarks prepared for delivery before the Michigan AFL-CIO, the labor secretary said: 

“There are those who are now saying that unemployment has declined so much that we no longer 
need a large-scale public service jobs program. This is a very dangerous misconception." 

Marshall said the Carter Administration's economic stimulus program, including 725,000 public 
service jobs funded under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA), had played a major 
role in reducing the unemployment rate to its present level--5.7 percent in June, the largest 
month for which figures are available. 

Public service employment and other public and private sector job and training efforts under 
CETA have helped those hardest-hit by unemployment, including minority group members, teenagers, 
Vietnam-era veterans and women, Marshall said. He urged passage of legislation now before 
Congress to renew the program. 

"Any ill-advised cuts in the CETA program," he told the union audience, "run the risk of 
destroying the progress we have made in putting America back to work. Cutting CETA is tantamount 
to saying that 6.0 percent unemployment is full employment." 

Marshall said the nation “cannot achieve full employment without the passage of this CETA 
reauthorization bill." 

Emphasing the administration's commitment to the Humphrey-Hawkins bill goal of 4 percent 

unemployment by 1983, Marshall pointed out that much more needs to be done to reach that goa). 

“Black unemployment remains at double-digit levels. Almost two out of every five black 
teenagers are without jobs. Teenage unemployment, in general, is over 14 percent. Women who 
are the heads of families still have an unemployment rate of 8.8 percent," Marshall said. 

But Marshall emphasized that “there is much that we have accomplished." He called the public 
service jobs program the largest one of its kind “since the New Deal" and the youth employment 
program the “first comprehensive" one in U.S. history. 

Marshall said the economy “has created over 6.2 million new jobs since the beginning of 1977. 


“These accomplishments,” Marshall said, “should have triggered banner headlines. These 
achievements should have demonstrated that President Carter keeps his campaign promises." 


On the contrary, Marshall said, “this dramatic decline in unemployment had become the best- 
kept secret in America.” 

Many of the achievements of the administration, Marshall said, have been goals sought by 
organized labor. He cited the increase in the minimum wage and efforts to reform labor law and 
to pass the Humphrey-Hawkins bill. ### 
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BLACK COMMUNITY-BASED ORGANIZATIONS 
TO TEST SCHOOL-TO-WORK PROJECTS 


WASHINGTON -- The National Urban League, R-T-P, Inc., and the National Council of Negro 
Women will be conducting school-to-work transition projects, the U.S. Labor Department reported. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Ernest G. Green said that school-to-work transition projects in 
more than 25 cities would be conducted under grants totaling more than $7.7 million. The program 
will serve about 4,000 young people. 

Grants were also awarded to SER/Jobs for Progress, Inc., and the Labor Department's Women's 
Bureau and U.S. Employment Service. 

The assistant secretary said the objective of the projects is the explore the feasibility of 
having community-based organizations link with private-sector firms and public secondary schools 
in providing special career-development assistance to in-school youth. 

Preference-in the program, to be administered under the Youth Employment and Demonstraton 
Projects Act, will be given to economically disadvantaged high-school juniors and minority-group 
senior students. 

Following the two-year course of the project, the grantees will assess its impact on the 
youth served and their transition from school to work. 

The services the grantees will provide include: 

1. Occupational and career information, exposure and exploration. 

2. Vocational counseling and personal guidance. 

3. Job search, interview, and test-taking skills. 

4. Job development, referral, placement and followup. 

Participants will be exposed to the career-development activities for about four to eight 
hours a week. Follow-up services will be provided to all participants through the summer of 1979. 

Grantees, the estimated amount each will receive, and the planned enrotiments are listed 


below: 


(More) 
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GRANTEE: 


TOTAL BUDGET: 
PLANNED ENROLLMENTS: 


LOCATION/BUDGET: 


GRANTEE: 


TOTAL BUDGET: 
PLANNED ENROLLMENTS: 


LOCATION/BUDGET: 


R-T-P, Inc. 

162 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10010 
Contact Person: Beverly O'Donnell 
(212) 691-0660 


£1,119,448 


500 

Westchester, N.Y. $ 215,534 
Nashville, Tenn. 191,432 
Greensboro, N.C. 202,102 
Evansville, Ind. 213,234 


National Urban League 

500 E. 62nd Street 

New York, New York 10021 
Contact Person: Cecil Smith 
(212) 644-6678 


$1,778,606 


900 

Cambridge, Ma. $ 215,003 
Bergen County, N.J. 215,003 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 215,003 
St. Louis, Mo. 215,003 
San Diego, Cal. $ 215,003 


GRANTEE: 


TOTAL BUDGET: 
PLANNED ENROLLMENTS: 


LOCATION/ BUDGET: 


National Council of Negro Women 
815 2nd Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 
Contact Person: Toi Williams 
(212) 687-5870 


$800 ,000 

300 

South Bronx, N.Y. $ 228,119 
Charleston, S.C. 154,243 
San Francisco, Cal. 154,243 


(more ) 
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GOANTE: Jobs for Progress, Inc. (SER) 
9641 Airport Boulevard 
Los Anoetes, California 90043 
Contact Person: Ricardo Zazueta 
£213) 649-1511 


TOTAL BUDGET: $i ,771,922 


PLANN ENIOLLMENTS: 1,200 


LOCATION/ BUDGET : Fort Aorth, Tx. $ 300,000 
hicuston, Tx. 300,000 
Miami, Fl. 300 ,000 
Denver, Colo. 300 ,000 
Sacramento, Cal. 390 ,000 
GRANTEE: Women's Bureau, DOL 


200 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20210 

Contact Person: Mary Ann Wolfe 
(202) 523-6641 


TOTAL BUDGET: $1,000,000 
PLANNED ENROLLMENTS: 640 


LOCATION/ BUDGET: YWCA 
Philadelphia, Pa. $ 191,500 


Department of Community 
& Human Development 


Atlanta, Ga. 224,029 
Dallas Independent School 

District 

Dallas, Tx. 187,500 


NAID. Center for Human 
Development, Inc. 
Mason City, Ia. 165 ,500 


Northwest Regional 

Educational Laboratory 

Portland, Ore. 195 ,664 
GRANTEE: U.S. Employment Service, DOL 

601 D Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20213 

Contact Person: Shirley Smith 

(202) 376-6908 


TOTAL BUDGET: $1,418,680 
PLANNED ENROLLMENTS: 900 


LOCATION/BUDGET* Jersey City, N.J. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Rome, Ga. 
Madison, Wis. 
Phoenix, Ari. 


(* The budgets for these sites have not yet been determined.) 
### 
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“INORITY-ORIENTED INSTITUTIONS AMONG THOSE 
SELECTED TO INSTRUCT STAFFS OF JOB, TRAINING PROGRAMS 
WASHINGTON -- Sixteen universities will receive major grants to develop educational courses 
for staffs of state and local employment and training programs, Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall 
ennounced. 


Included are six institutions which have substantial enrollments of minority group members. 
Those serving a predominantly black enrollment are Clark College, Atlanta; Kentucky State 


University, Frankfort, Ky.; Medgar Evers College, City University of New York, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
and Southern University and A & M College, Baton Rouge, La. 


Serving primarily Native American students, is the University of Arizona, Tucson. and 
the University of Texas at San Antonio, which has a substantial enrollment of 


Hispanic Americans. 

The new grants begin Sept. 1 and will total $10 million over the next 4 years. 

Funded under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA), the grants will enable the 
universities to help supply states and localities with skilled staff needed to deliver employment 
and training services. 

The universities will initially develop curricula designed to strengthen the technical 
abilities of current employment and training staff. The universities also will help create a 
future source of well-trained staff, including program managers, planners, evaluators, and other 
employment and training specialists. 

Each of the 10 federal regions has one of the universities within its jurisdiction. The 
institutions serving primarily minority group students were chosen without regard to region. 

Other grant recipients are: 

University of Alabama, University, Ala; California State University at Sacramento, 
Sacramento, Calif.; University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan; The University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Northeastern University, Boston, Mass.; Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J.; Seattle, 

iniversity, Seattle, Wash; University of Texas at Austin, Austin, Tex.; Utah State University, 


Logan, Utah; Virginia Commonwealth University, Richmond, Va. 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR URGES 
GREATER INVOLVEMENT IN YOUTH PROGRAMS 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. -- Assistant Secretary of Labor Ernest G. Green has called for greater 
involvement between agencies which deliver job and training services, vocational education 
agencies, community-based organizations, and young people. 

Addressing the seventh annual PUSH (People United to Save Humanity) convention here, Green 
said that schools in core-city areas are deteriorating, and schools face an educational crisis 
made worse by the slow pace of neighborhood integration. 

He called the 37 percent unemployment rate for black teenagers “shockingly high" and said 
it is more than three times the unemployment rate for white teenagers. 

Green said PUSH is "on the right track in stressing improvement of academic preparation-- 
and, thereby, preparation for the world of work--through a more structured involvement among 
students, teachers, parents and school administrators." 

Green, who heads the department's Employment and Training Administration said that one of the 
Labor Department's most important undertakings is its “large scale attack on the youth 
unemployment problem." 

The Labor Department is spending $1.5 billion to create some 200,000 job and training 
opportunities under the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act. 

About 60 percent of these opportunities are for minority youth, Green added. 

"One of our major emphases under the Act," Green said, "is to ease the transition of 
young people from school to work." 

Calling the school-to-work transition a “critical period" in a young person's life, Green 
noted this is the time when young people assume new roles on and off the job and make decisions 
which largely determine their future employment and the course of their lives. 

“For too many students," Green said, “there is little relationship between their schooling 
and what they will face in the world of work. 

"On the other side of the coin is that too many young people being hired and trained today 
lack the educational grounding necessary to sustain productivity,” Green told the PUSH 
convention. 

He said this problem is particularly severe for high school dropouts. . 

"The spheres of work and education must come together more often and more effectively,” 
Green said. 


PUSH is doing especially good work in “ area and will be an important part of the Labor 
More ) 
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Department's school-to-work transition efforts, Green said. 

2 The Labor Department, Green said, will be providing PUSH with a planning grant for a program 
that is expected to operate in three Job Corps centers and three PUSH schools. The program will 
establish a job awareness and career motivation component. 

The PUSH program will tie closely with other grants totalling $7.7 million to conduct 
school-to-work transition projects in more than 25 cities. Grants were recently awarded to the 
National Urban League, National Council for Negro Women, R-T-P, Inc., SER/Jobs for Progress, 
Inc., and the Women's Bureau and the U.S. Employment Service of the Labor Department. 

Green cited other Labor Department initiatives designed to serve economically 
disadvantaged teenagers and called for greater involvement by state and local vocational 
education agencies and agencies which deliver employment and training services, as well as 


community-based organizations. 
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BLACK OFFICIAL FINDS SATISFACTION 
IN HELPING AMERICAN WORKERS 


Mobile, Ala. -- "I guess the reasons I enjoy my work so much is that I like 


people," says Charlie J. Anderson. 

“Looking after the safety and health of the American workers is challenging and 
rewarding,” he says. 

For the past seven years, that is what the black federal official has been doing. 

Anderson is area director for the U.S. Department of Labor's Occupational Safety 

and Health Administration here. 

Anderson is responsible for administering the Occupational Safety and Health Act 
in 31 Alabama counties. 

The act covers more than 60 million workers in more than 5 million workplaces. 

The Louisburg, N.C., native says he knew when he entered high school that he had 
to go to college. 

"I wanted to be out there and contribute to society," he says, “and I knew that 
college was the first step I had to take." 

After receiving his B.S. degree in 1963 from the Agricultural and Technical 
University, Greensboro, N.C., he served in the Army where he saw duty in Vietnam and 
earned the Brorze Star. 

Before joining the Labor Department, Anderson was a public health technologist with 
the U.S. Public Health Service Center for Disease Control, Altanta, Ga. 

“When the day is done," he says, “and I have assisted an emplover in becoming aware 
of a hazardous working condition in the workplace, I feel rewarded. When the employer 
cares enough to take immediate actions to correct it for the safety and health of workers, 
that is what I call a. pretty good day's work for me and for the employer." 

Anderson is a member of the American Conference of Government and Industrial Hygienists; 
American Industrial Hygienist Association and the American Industrial Hygienist association 
and the American Society of Clinical Pathologists. 

Anderson and his wife, the former Mattie Patterson of Louisville, Ga., have three 
children: Charles Patrick, 12; Tracy Nicole, 8; and Daylon Fritz; 4. 


### 
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RECRUITMENT FOR JOBS IN CLOTHING INDUSTRY 
TG TARGET ON MINORITIES, DISADVANTAGED 





WASHINGTON -- Minorities, women,youth and Hispanic are the target groups for which 
economically disadvantaged and unemployed persons will be recruited for training .and jobs in the 
men's clothing industry in 15 states. 

In making the announcement, Assistant Secretary of Labor Ernest G. Green said the Joint 
Job Training Inc., (JJT) will train and place 1,500 unemployed and economically disadvantaged in 
15 states under a $1,771,160 contract with the Labor Department. 

JJT is a non-profit corporation representing the Amalgamated Clothing and Textile 

Workers Union, AFL-CIO, and the Clothing Manufacturers Association (CMA) to provide jobs 
and training for new entrants in the men's clothing industry. 


The program will have three area coordinators to conduct the program in: 


New York City Chicago, I11. Maine 
Baltimore, Md. New Orleans, La. New Hampshire 
Philadelphia, Pa. Los Angeles, Calif. Vermont 
Buffalo, N. Y. San Diego, Calif. Massachusetts 
Rochester, N. Y. Northeast Pennsylvania Rhode Island 
Knoxville, Tenn. New Jersey Connecticut 


Cleveland, Ohio 

Funding for each area will be determined as projects are developed. 

The training period will average 14 weeks with starting pay of $3.25 per hour. 

No contracts will be awarded where the average hourly wage in a company is less than 
$4.25. JJT will subcontract training with either a local union affiliate or a firm with 
a union contract. 

Goals of the contract are to provide employment at better than average earnings to 
economically disadvantaged people in areas suffering from severe unemployment; to help 
an industry with a tradition of bringing ma-;inal workers into the labor force get and 
keep the well-trained and flexible work force it needs for survival; to allow the industry 
to acquire knowledge of systematic training, recruitment, and retention of workers; and 
to enable the Labor Department to learn more about attracting and retaining marginal 


embers of the work force. 


Funded under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA), the contract is 
administered by the department's Employment and Training Administration. 


For further information about the contract, the contact is Robert Cole, Joint Job Training, 


Inc., 1746 Cambridge Street, Cambridge, Mass. 02138, telephone (617) 495-5930. (Refer to 
contract #99-8-1423-92-10. ) 


The Federal representative assigned to the contract is James Clark, ETA Office of 
National Programs, telephone (202) 376-7618. 
###? 
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UPDATED JOB OUTLOOK 
FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


WASHINGTON -- About one in four college graduates entering the labor market between 
1976 and 1985 will probably have to accept jobs traditionally filled by persons with less 
than a college degree, according to the new 1978-79 edition of the U.S. Labor Department's 
handbook, “Occupational Outlook for College Graduates." 

The handbook is a guide to career opportunities in a broad range of occupations for 
which a college degree is, or is becoming, the usua! background for employment. It 
contains a brief summary of tne expected changes in the economy, and an analysis of 
overall supply and demand situation for college graduates through the mid-1980's. 

In addition, it provides detailed information on more than 100 occupations that 
should be of interest to graduates, reprinted from the 1978-79 edition of the 
"Occupational Outlook Hanabook," 

The new report by the aepartment's Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) indicates that: 

About 1 out of 4 college graduates wio entered the labor market between 1969 and 1976 
took jobs that--earlier in the 1960's--were filled by workers who did not have a college degree. 

College graduates entering tne labor force through the mid-1980's are likely to 
face job market conditions very similar to those faced by graduates over the 1969-76 period. 

BLS estimates that between 1976 and 1985 about 10.4 million graduates will be vying 
for about 7.7 million openings in jobs traditionally filled by graduates or requiring a 
degree--forcing about 2.7 million graduates, or a quarter of all those seeking jobs, to 
accept jobs that previously have not been filled by college graduates. Many of those 
unable to enter jobs traditionally filled by graduates will compete for the more desirable 
jobs not previously filled by graduates. 

Althougn almost al] should be able to find jobs, those who are least prepared 
for the job market or most unlucky will clearly face the prospect of underutilization and 
job dissatisfaction. 

Despite the unfavorable propects for many college graduates, those prepared to enter 
certain occupations such as accountant, bank officer, computer programmer, engineer, 
and physician are expected to have good prospects. Even in overcrowded occupations, many 
of the better qualfied graduates will find jobs. 


(More) 
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For each occupation discussed, the “Outtook for College Graduates" presents 
current authoritative information on: what the work is like; personal qualifications and 
training and educational requirements; working conditions; and earnings. flso: job 
prospects to 1985; Chances for advancement; and where to find additional information. 

The 268-page edition of the "Occupational Outlook for College Graduates" 
(Bulletin 1956) costs $4.50. It may be purchased from any Bureau of Labor Statistics 
regional office listed below. (Make checks or money orders payable to Superintendent 


of Documents. ) 


1603 JFK Federal Bldg. 9th Floor 

Boston, Mass. 02203 Federal Office Bldg. 
230 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, I11. 60604 

Suite 3400 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 2nd Floor 
555 Griffin Square Bldg. 
Dallas, Tex. 75202 

P. 0. Box 13309 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19101 911 Walnut St., 15th Floor 


1371 Peachtree St. NE. Kansas City, Mo. 64106 


Atlanta, Ba. 30309 450 Golden Gate Ave. 
San Francisco, Calif. 94102 


(More) 
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33% RURAL OLDER WORKERS TO GET 
ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 


WASYINGTON -- Green Thumb, Inc., has received a $554,588 U.S. Labor Department contract to 
arrange on-the-job training in private industry for 336 older workers in rural areas. 

Green Thumb, an arm of the National Farmers Union, will develop training opportunities for 
240 persons in New Jersev. Florida. Illinois. Indiana. Kansas, and Pennsylvania and 96 other 
openinas in other states where it operates. 

Trai: ces, who must be at least 45 years old, will receive the same wages as other people doing 
the same york. Training costs will vary from job to job and state to state. 

The contract is funded under Title III of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA). 
CETA is administered by the department's Employment and Training Administration. 

For further information about the contract, the contact is John A. Baker, Green Thumb, Inc., 
1072 14th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005, telephone (202) 638-2769 (refer to contract 
#99-8-093-02-23) 

The Federal representative assigned to the contract is Alfred Barnes, ETA, Office of National 


oarams, telephone (202) 376-7615. 
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STUDY FINDS NEED FOR JOB SERVICES 
FOR MEN, WOMEN ON WELFARE 


WASHINGTON -- Employment training, placement services, and job guarantees should be provided 
for the heads for families receiving public assistance whether they are fathers in intact 
families or mothers in broken families, according to a study prepared for the U.S. Department 
of Labor. 

This is one of a series of findings and recommendations contait xd in the study, "Six Years in 
in the Lives of the Impoverished: An Examination of the WIN Thesis," by Samuel Z. Klausner of 
the Center for Research on the Acts of Man, Inc., of Philadelphia. -Dr. Klausner is a professor 
of sociology at the University of Pennsylvania. 

The study was funded by and prepared for the Labor Department's Employment and Training 
Administration 

The study examines the relation of welfare recipient female-headed households to the economy. 
It presets findings and recommendations to two research efforts begun in 1968. 

tie first looked into factors aiding and hindering female-headed households to achieve 
economic independence through the Work Incentive (WIN) program. 

The information was drawn from a series of studies in 1969, 1970, and 1973 of 438 such 
households supported by Aid to Families with Deperident Children (AFDC) and 102 others supported 
only by the earnings of the mother in Camden, N.J. 

The second research effort considered poverty as a breakdown between family and the economy 
studied 723 low-income men and 414 of their mates in Camden in 1973 and 1974. 

The overall study encompasses how welfare women live, their life style, their relationships 
with men that help in understanding. how they become female heads of household, their 
personalities, their family backgrounds, the ways they take part in the society outside the 
household, and the ways they look upon work ard government welfare, training, and employment 
programs. 

The study calls for public agencies to upgrade the employment and occupational status of the 
mother in intact families and, at the same time, to upgrade the employment and occupational 
status of the father. 

It says that the mother's regular employment is not a threat to the father's family position 
or marital stability unless the father is not regularly employed. It says public policy should 
be to upgrade the employment and occupational status of heads of intact families--generally 


fathers--as well as heads of broken families--generally mothers. (More) 
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In the first of the basic research efforts, the responses of the interviewees--about 70 
percent of them were black--demonstrate that, despite the indignities of poverty, motherhood is 
fulfillment for these welfare women as it is and has been for women throughout the world. 

With the termination of the father's relationships with their children--three-fourths of the 
welfare and nine-tenths of the working women were separated or divorced--these women became 
heads of households and potential welfare dependents. 

The study finds that there is no evidence that males abandoned these homes to enabdie the 
women to improve their welfare income. Others reasons prevailed, most of them common to the 
dissolution of marriages in American society. 

In the second of the research efforts, the responses of the respondents 55 percent of the men 
and 47 percent of the womenwere black, one-third were over 30 years old and another third were 
in their low 20's or even younger--indicate that few rejected the idea of women working. Both 
the men and women generally agreed that a woman may work when the family needs money and the 
man cannot find a job. 

Other findings in the overall study include: 

-- Vocational Araining alone does not have as much influence on later job success or earnings 
as does graduation from high school with a more general academic education.: 

-- Transportation taking low-income-area residents to and from work should receive a special 
subsidy to maintain frequent service with reasonable fares. 

-- When absence of a father depresses the children's level of achievement, it is because it 
deprives them of his resources, not because it implies cultural deprivation. 

-- For these low-income welfare and working women, more education does not translate directly 
into higher levels of earnings. It does, however, improve the likelihood of being employed. 
The higher earnings of the better educated result from working more, rather from a higher 
wage rate. 

The study recommends that day care should be provided to mothers who want to work even if 
their occupational status is not high enough to cover the costs. The rationale: Day care is 
beneficial to children and the mother's employment can contribute to her own and her children's 
cultural growth. 

A limited supply of the report is available free from the Utilization Division, Employment 
ei Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, Rm, 9112, 601 D Street, N.W., Washington, 


### 
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CETA PARTICIPANTS IMPROVE EMPLOYMENT, 
EARNINGS, SURVEY REPORTS 


WASHINGTON -- Participants in CETA (Comprehensive Employment and Training Act) programs had 
more employment and earnings after the program than before, according to survey data released 
by the U.S. Labor Department. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Ernest G. Green announced that the first findings of a continuing 
study tracking how CETA participants fare after leaving the program provide “compelling evidence that 


CETA helps its participants improve their employability and economic status." 


The study followed a national sample of those who entered CETA adult-oriented 
programs in Jgnuary to June 1975. 

The Census Bureau, which collected the data for the study, found 18 months 
after the participants entered that about 320,000 of them had been out of the 
program for at least 3 months, and 193,000 of the 320,000 were out at least a year. 

The participants included early dropouts as well as “completers” in such 
programs as classroom and on-the-job training, adult work experience, and public 
service employment under Titles I, II, and VI of CETA. 

These participants’ experience after getting out of the program was compared 
with their employment and earnings in two periods before they entered the program: 
the period just before entry (when their employment was generally limited) and a 
“mere normal” period 12 months after entry. 

The Census interviewers found that 58 percent of the participants were 
employed 3 months after leaving the program. In contrast, only 26 percent had 


@ job a month before they entered CETA. 


Looking back to the earlier preprogram period, 12 months before entry to 


CETA, 51 percent had been employed, so the improvement from that point was modest 


“What is particularly noteworthy about the improvement," Green said, “is that 
it was realized despite more difficult economic conditions in the pos tprogram 
period which restrained the extent of gain. 

“Twelve months before these participants entered CETA, the national unemploy- 
ment rate averaged slightly over 5 percent. By the time they got out of the pro- 


gram, the economy had worsened, and unemployment averaged around © percent, but 


more of them got jobs." 


(More) 
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The data on those out of the program at least a year show a continuing im- 
provement over time. More were employed a year after termination than in the 
first months after leavina. 

Of this group out of CETA at least a year, 57 percent had jobs three months 
after CETA. Twelve months after, the proportion employed had increased to 62 
percent. 

About 22 percent were unemployed 12 months after. The remaining 17 percent 
were not in the labor force; they were primarily in school, in another training 
program, ill, or not seeking work. 

The findings on earnings basically paralleled those on employment status. 
Acain, the deoree of improvement over preproaram earnings depends in part on which 
pre-entry period is used to represent the preprogram level. 

Compared to the three months before entry to the program, the average annual 
rate of earnings in the first three months after termination was up $2,219 or 


130 percent. 
Compared to the fourth quarter (months 10-12) before entry, the annual 


earnings rate in the first quarter after termination was up by $746 or 22 percent. 

The overall cain for the total participant group masks major differences 
between those who had stable employment backgrounds and those with histories of 
limited employment and earnings. 

Those with “good" earnings before CETA had a good average after the program 
also, but it was not better than their pre-entry record, so tney depressed the 
overall gain for all participants. 

Those with little employment and earnings before enrolling in CETA had a 
modest average level after the program, but that modest level was a considerable 
gain over their low preprogram level. Their gain was very mucn greater than the 
average for all participants. 

Specifically, the average earnings gain for all participants was 130 percent 
from the first quarter before entering the program to the tirst quarter after 
leaving it. 

That was a product of three quite separate patterns: one supcroup roughly 
got back to its earlier level, another improved by 125 percent, and two others 


improved over 500 percent. 


(More) 
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(a) Those predominantly employed the yeer before 
entry had the highest postprooram earnings, but did not 
recover to their high pre-entry earninus level. Their 
average earnings the first quarter after termination 
was 8 percent less than their average the quarter 
before prooram entry. 

(b) Those predominantly unemployed and tnuse 
principally not in the labor force the year befure entry 
had lower postprogram earnings than the subgruup who 
were predominantly employed the year before, but tneir 
lower level still was a huge improvement over their 
low pre-entry earnings. They earned roughly 590 percent 
more in the first quarter after termination than in the 
quarter before program entry. 


(c) An “other” subgroup, those with a mixed 
employment record the year before entry, gained about 
as much in dollar terms as the predominantly unemployed 
and not-in-the-labor-force subgroups, but because their 
pre-entry earnings had been higher than these other 
subgroups, their percentage increase was of course 
smaller, about 125 percent. 


The survey asked the participants about their reaction tc the program. Tliore 
than four-fifths gave CETA a favorable rating: 5° percent said they were "satisfied" 
with it and 22 percent more said they were “very satisfied." 

Negative responses came from 13 percent saying they were “dissatisfied” 
and € percent answering “very dissatisfied." 

The survey, known as the Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey (CLMS), is 
conducted for the Labor Department's Employment and Training Administration by 
the Census Bureau. The analyses and overall report was prepared by an independent 
firm, Westat, Inc., of Rockville, Maryland. 

The CLMS will be providing reports in the future on the experience of later 
groups of CETA enrollees. Next Spring it will also provice data from the further 
followup, three years after entry, of the initial group of participants reported 


on by the report. 
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REAL EARNINGS DROP IN JUNE 

WASHINGTON -- Real earnings of workers in full and part-time production and nonsupervisory 
jobs in the private nonfarm sector of the economy decreased in June, according to preliminary 
figures of the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Real earnings--or earnings in constant dollars--are calculated by adjusting earnings in 
current dollars for changes in the revised Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and 
Clerical Workers (revised CPI-W). 

Real gross average weekly earnings decreased 0.3 percent from May to June after allowance 
for the usual seasonal variation. This decrease was due to a 0.9 percent increase in the 
revised CPI-W which more than offset a 0.5 percent increase in average hourly earnings. Average 
weekly hours were unchanged. 

Over the year, real average weekly earnings were up 0.7 percent. Average hourly earnings 
increased 8.4 percent, counteracting a 0.3 percent decline in average weekly hours and a 7.4 
percent increase in the revised CPI-W. (Before adjustment for the revised CPI-W and seasonal 
change, average weekly earnings were $205.46 in June compared with $190.01 a year earlier. 

Real spendable earnings--average weekly earnings reduced by social security and Federal 
income taxes applicable to a married worker with three dependents who earned the average amount 
and then deflated by the revised CPI-W--decreased 0.4 percent from the May level, seasonally 
adjusted. 

From June 1977, real spendable earnings, as calculated in this release, decreased 2.3 
percent. Much of this decline was dué to the manner in which the reduced tax liability under 
the Tax Reduction and Simplification Act of 1977 was calculated. The tax reduction became 
effective June 1, 1977, but applied to the entire year. The wage earner, therefore, realized an 
increase in earnings for the last 7 months equal to the full annual tax reduction. In 1978, 
however, the reduction was distributed over the full year. If the 1977 tax cut had been in 
effect throughout 1977, the June-to-June change in real spendable earnings would have been 
-0.7 percent rather than -2.3 percent. 

The Hourly Earnings Index in dollars of constant purchasing power decreased 0.4 percent 
from May to June. Compared with a year ago, the index was up 0.7 percent. The index excludes 
the effects of overtime in manufacturing and of interindustry shifts, such as the shifts of 
workers between high-wage and low-wage industries. 


### 
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THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--JUNE 1978 

WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers rose 1.0 percent before 
seasonal adjustment in June to 195.3 (1967=100), the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor 
Statistics announced. The revised Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers also increased 1.0 percent before seasonal adjustment in June to 195.3 (1967=100). 

CPI for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U)--Seasonally adjusted changes 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) rose 0.9 percent in 
June, the same as in April and May. For the 3 months ended in June, the CPI-U rose at a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of 11.4 percent, up from 9.3 percent in the 3 months ended in 
March, and 4.7 percent in each of the last 2 quarters of 1977. The food and beverage index rose 
1.3 percent in June. Although this was the sixth consecutive large increase in the food and 
beverage index, the increase was less than in April or May. 

The increase of 1.0 percent in the housing index in June was about the same as in recent 
months. The transportation index rose 0.7 percent in June, the same as in May and more than in 
each of the preceding 4 months. On the other hand, the June increases of 0.4 percent for 
apparel and upkeep and 0.5 percent for medical care were less than in recent months, and the 
entertainment index declined. 

Prices of food purchased in grocery stores rose 1.4 percent after seasonal adjustment in 
June. This was less than the 1.8 percent rise in May and the 2.4 percent rise in April and 
about the same as in each of the first 3 months of this year. The June increase stemmed from 
sharply higher prices for beef and a continued rapid rise in prices of other foods such as 
poultry, dairy products, cereal and bakery products, fats and oils, and sugar and sweets. These 
increases were partially offset by declines for fresh vegetables, pork, eggs, and coffee. Beef 
prices rose 5.6 percent in Juhe, more than twice the May increase and almost as much as the 
substantial 6.6 percent rise recorded in April. Beef prices this June were 30.7 percent higher 
than in October 1977 when the current uptrend began. Pork prices, which also advanced rapidly 
in the first 4 months of this year, showed no change in May and declined 0.6 percent in June. 
Fresh vegetable prices declined 1.2 percent in June following 2 months of sharp ddvances. The 
index for food away from home--restaurant meals and snacks--rose 1.1 percent in June, more than 
in recent months. 


(More) 
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In the housing category, the index for homeownership rose 1.2 percent in 
June, continuing the rapid rise evident since the start of this year. In June, 
house prices incteased more than in recent months and mortgage interest rates 
continued to move up, resulting in a sharp rise in home mortgaging costs. Among 
housekeeping services, postal charges ros; 14.1 percent, the first major increase 
since early 1976. Electricity charges, moving up rapidly since early this year, 
rose a substantial 2.6 percent in Jume. The June increase of 0.7 percent for natural 
gas (piped), however, was less than half as much as increases in the 2 preceding 
months. Charges for fuel oil rose a moderate 0.3 percent in June, and charges for 
telephone services remained stable as they have during most of this year. 

Higher prices for new and used cars accounted for much of the rise in the 
transportation index. The new car index rose 0.9 percent in June, following a rise 
of 1.2 percent in May, reflecting recent price increases by domestic automobile 
manufacturers and higher prices for imported cars. The used car index rose 1.6 percent 
in June, considerably more than in recent months. Gasoline prices, on the other hand, 
declined 0.2 percent after seasonal adjustment in June, following small increases in April 
and May. The index for public transportation declined 0.5 percent in June because of lower 
airline, intercity bus, and taxi fares. 

The medical care index rose 0.5 percent in June, compared with monthly increases 
of about 0.6 percent this spring and 0.8 percent early this-year. Charges for hospital 
and other medical care services increased a slight 0.2 percent in Jure, a considerable 
moderation from the increases in the preceding 5 months. Fees charged for professional 
services and prices of drugs and other medical supplies increased 0.5 percent in June, 
about the same as in recent months and less than in earlier months this year. 

Among other major expenditure categories, the June increase of 0.4 percent 
for the apparel and upkeep index was smaller than in recent months, primarily 
because of declines in prices of womens’ and girls‘ clothing and the smallest 
increase this year in charges for apparel services. Prices for infants’ and 
toddlers' clothing, footwear, and other apparel commodities such as jewelry and 
luggage recorded large increases in June. The entertainment index declined in 
June because of lower prices for sporting goods and toys, hobbies, and music 


equipment and declines in membership dues and fees for participant sports. 


(More) 
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Revised CPI for Urban ie Earners and Clerical Workers (revised CPI-w) — 


asona. usted c S. 

The revised CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clérical Workers rose 0.9 percent 
in June after seasonal adjustment, the same as in May and slightly more than in 
the first 4 months of this year. For the 3 months ended in June, the revised CPI-W 
rose at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 11.2 percent, faster than the 9.3 
percent rate in the 3 months ended in March. In Jume, the food and beverage index 
rose 1.3 percent, less than in April or May and about the same as the increases in 
the first 3 months of this year. The housing index rose 1.0 percent in June, about 
the same as in recent months. The transportation index increased 0.7 percent in June, 
Slightly more than in May. The June rise of 0.4 percent in the medical care index, 
however, was noticeably smaller than earlier increases this year. The apparel and 
upkeep index also rose 0.4 perc.at in June, a smaller rise than in recent months. 

The entertainment index noved down in June for the second consecutive month. 

Prices of food purchased in grocery stores rose 1.4 percent in June, reflecting 
higher prices for beef, in particular, and many other foods such as poultry, cereal and 
bakery products, dairy products, sugar and sweets, fats and cooking oils, and processed 
fruits and vegetables. These increases were partially offset by lower prices for fresh 
fruits and vegetables, eggs, pork, and coffee. Prices of restaurant meals and snacks 
away. from home ruse 1.1 percent in June, about the same as in May. Prices of alcoholic 
beverages increased 0.4 percent, the smallest rise this year. 

Over half the rise in the housing index in June resulted from higher homeownership 
costs. The homeownership index increased 1.1 percent in June, about the same as in 
recent months. .In this component, house prices and mortgage interest rates increased 
more in June than in recent months, but the rise in charges for home maintenance and 
repair services moderated sharply. Large increases of 2.6 percent in electricity charges 
and 14 percent in postal charges also contributed to the June rise in the housing index. 

In the transportation category, the new car index rose 0.9 percent in June, about the 
Same aS in May. The used car index rose 1.6 percent in June, considerably more than in 
recent months. Prices for tires and other auto parts and equipment, charges for repairs, 
and auto insurance also increased in June. Gasoline prices, however, declined in June 


after seasonal adjustment. Airline, intercity bus, and taxi fares also declined. 


5 (More) 
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The Jure rise in the apparel and upkeep index was much smaller than the increases 
in the preceding 3 months. This was primarily due to a decline of 0.3 percent in women's 
and girls‘ apparel prices in June, following 3 months of sharp advances. Prices for men's 
and boys' apparel rose 0.6 percent and footwear prices rose 0.9 percent in June, both more 
than in recent months, and prices of jewelry and luggage rose 2.2 percent, the sharpest 


rise this year. Charges for apparel services rose 0.7 percent, about the same as in 


cecent months. 
The rise in the medical care index moderated soticeably in June as increases of 


0.4 percent for medical care commodities, 0.4 percent in physicians’ fees, and U.2 
percent for hospital and other medical care services were generally smaller than the 
monthly increases recorded in the first 5 months of this year. 

The entertainment index declined 0.2 percent in June because of lower prices for 


sporting goods, toys, hobbies and other equipment, and lower fees for participant sports. 


### 
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W2K STQPPAGES 7 7 ¢ MONTHS 1976 
WASHINGTON -- {dleness resulting from work stoppages was at a high level in the first half 
of 1978, largely because of the i160,000-worker bituminous coal strike, but other measures of 


rite activity were vausually low, the U.S. Labor Department Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 


U.S. Department of Labor cepurts 

The Bureau's preiimtnery estimates show 21.7 million days of idleness and average strike 
duration of 22.2 cays tor the &-moncn period. As a percent of estimated working time, idleness 
reached 0.19 jercent (1.9 clays ‘cle per thousand), the highest since 1974. 


Historicaliy, strike activity accelerates in the second calendar quarter. This year, 
however, all second quarter measures--the number of stoppages, and of workers, involved and days 
of idieness--were far Leow those experienced in second quarter 1977. Contributing factors were 
the settlement cf tne oa! strike, the relarively few construction stoppages, and the light 
bargaining calendar ir. 1978. 

Tucal stoppages during the fisst 6 months 


*The 2,538 strikes iv effect during the first haif of 1978 were the lowest number recorded 
in any January-June peciod since 1967. 

The estiuated 94/,000 workers involved in these stoppages in the first half were lower 
than in any comparable pezioa since 1975. 

eDeys off che joo wmpered 21.) >illieon, an increase of 7.2 million over the first 
6 months a year 4 

*Stoppages averaged 367 workers per walkout, lower than any 6-month period 
since 1975. 

Days idle per worker during the first helf of 1976 averaged 22.2 days, much longer 
than the l1.? days recorded a year ago. Thie was the Jongest average duration recorded 
for the first 6 wonths since 1946, 

* Large walkouts, these Involving 5,000 workers or more, accounted for about 7 of 10 workers 
who struck in the first haif of chis vear. Idleness resulting from these stoppages 


‘ 


accounted for over 50 percent of all i¢cleness during thts period. Over 85 percent of 
the idieness resulting from these large stoppages was attributable to the bituminous 


cvai strike. To 197 iarge stoppages accounted for 16 percent of the idleness and 


involved 19 percent o° the strikers. 


{More} 
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Stoppages beginning in the first 6 months 


Approximately 2,460 strikes began in the first 2 quarters of 1978, the lowest 6-month 
total since 1967. 

*Some 715,000 workers participated in labor disputes that began in the first half of 1978, 
about two-fifths fewer workers than in the comparable periods of the past 2 years. 
Not since 1964 were so few workers idled in the first 2 quarters. 

Total st es in June 

*Idleness in June was 0.14 percent of estimated working time (1.4 days idle per thousand), 
compared with 0.16 percent last month and 0.15 percent in June 1977. This was the 
lowest June idleness rate in 15 years. 

eAn estimated 859 stoppages were in effect this month, 24 more than in May and the highest 


monthly total this year. However, it was well below the 1,030 strikes in June 1977. 


“Some °28,000 workers were involved in these stoppages, less than the 307,000 workers in 
May and the lowest June level since 1964. The average size of disputes this month—265 
workers per walkout--was the smallest average for June since 1940. 

eApproximately 2.7 million days off the job were recorded this month, the lowest June 
idleness since 1966. Idleness was down 11 percent from May 1978 and 5 percent from 
June a year ago. The average duration of stoppages, at 11.9 days per worker, however, 


was above the 10.0 days recorded for last month and last June. 


eAs was true in June 1977, there were very few large stoppages (5,000 workers or more) this 


month. The one walkout in June accounted for 0.5 percent of idleness during 
the month. The three large disputes in May accounted for 4 percent of all idleness and 


the six last June for 15 percent. 


Stoppages beginning in June 


New stoppages in June, at 545, were 23 less than in May and 35 less than in June a year 


ago. 
About 130,000 workers walked off their jobs or were locked out in June, the smallest 


number this year since March and the lowest June level since 1964. 


# # # 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING SETTLEMENTS: 


6 MONTHS 1978 





WASHINGTON -- Major collective bargaining settlements reached during the first 6 months of 
1978 generally provided for larger wage increases than agreements negotiated during 1977, 
according to preliminary estimates by the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Wage-rate adjustments: negotiated during the first half of 1978 averaged 8.0 percent for the 
first contract year and 6.6 percent annually over the life of the contract, compared with 7.8 
percent, first year, and 5.8 percent over the life in 1977. 

These measures exclude possible gains under “cost-of-livina" escalator clauses (COLA). 

few settlements for the first 6 months of 1978 relate. to about 1.1 million workers under 283 
collective bargaining settlements in the private nonfarm sector, each covering 1,000 or more 
workers. Most of the workers covered by these “settlements were in the construction, bituminous 
coal mining, and transportation equipment industries. 

In addition to measuring the size of negotiated settlements, the Bureau also produces data 
related to the total wage-rate adjustment effective in a given time period in the major 


bargaining units. 

The effective wage-rate adjustment, which consists of gains under current settlements, 
scheduled increases pursuant to contracts negotiated in earlier years, and wage changes resulting 
from the operation of escalator clauses, averaged 2.3 percent for the second quarter of 1978. 
The escalator component--0.5 percent--accounted for 22 percent of this amount. During the 
second quarter of 1978, cost-of-living increases averaged 2.1 percent in units receiving such 
boosts. 

Wage and benefit gains combined, in contracts covering 5,000 or more workers, averaged 10.1 
percent for the first year and 7.0 percent annually over the life of the contract. This 
compares with 9.6 and 6.2 percent, respectively, in 1977. 

Contracts concluded during the first 6 months of 1978 had an average duration of 30.8 months, 
compared with 28.8 months when same parties previously negotiated. 

The size of the first-year wage ajustments tended to increase as contract duration grew. 


Average adjustments over the life of the contract had no consistent relationship with contract 


duration. 


(More) 
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Table A. Highlights of Wage and Benefit Developments 





Average percent adjustment 


Type of adjustment 1977 lst 6 months 
(12 months) 1978 





(annual rates) 


Wage-rate settlements, 1,000 or more workers: 






First-year adjustment ---------------------- 7.8 8.0 
Average over life of contract -------------- 5.8 6.6 
Wage and benefit settlements, 5,000 or more 
workers: 
First-year adjustment ------ == 9.6 10.1 
Average over life of contract -- 6,2 7.0 





2d quarter 2d querter 
1977 1978 


(3-month changes) 


Effective wage-rate adjustment: 
Total -------—------------ == == = == = == === 2.9 2.3 
Adjustment resulting from: 

Current settlement -- 
Prior settlement -- 
Escalator provision ----------—----—-----—--- ° 











In the manufacturing sector wage-rate adjustments in new settlements averaged 7.9 percent 
in the first contract year and 5.8 percent annually over the life of the contract, compared with 
8.4 and 5.5 percent, respectively, in 1977. 

In nonmanufacturing industries, adjustments averaged 8.0 percent in the first year and 6.8 
percent annually over the life cf the contract, compared with 7.4 and 6.0 percent, respectively, 


in 1977. For settlements in the construction industry, wage adjustments averaged 6.4 percent in 


the first. year and 5.9 percent annually over the life of the contract, compared with 6.3 percent 
both in the first year and annually over the life of the contract in 1977. In nonmanufacturing 
excluding the construction industry, presented in table 1, adjustments averaged 9.6 percent in 


the first year and 7.8 percent annually over the life of the contract, compared with 8.0 and 5.9 


percent, respectively, in 1977. Construction averages had a moderating effet on the all indus- 


tries and nonmanufacturing measures in the first 6 months of 1978. 
The size of settlements appears to have been influenced by the possibility of additional 
increases under escalator clauses. Contracts containing escalator provisions, covering 27 per- 


cent of the workers under major settlements concluded during the first half of 1978, provided for 


annual wage-rate adjustments of 5.4 percent over the life of the contract; contracts without 


escalator clauses provided for annual adjustments averaging 7.0 percent. These gains compare 


with 5.0 and 6.9 percent, respectively, in 1977 


(More) 
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Escalator clauses generally are used to protect workers’ purchasing power against price 
increases. During the first quarter of 1978, the Consumer Price Index (CPI) rose 2 percent; COLA 
clauses provided wage increases of 55 percent of that rise on the average. The rate of return 
depends on the type of formulas involved, the timing of reviews, and the existence of limits on 
the amount that can be received. 

Forty-one percent of the workers under 1978 second-quarter settlements containing escalator 
provisions are covered by clauses stipulating l-cent adjustments for each 0.3-point rise in the 
CPI, and 26 percent have formulas calling for adjustments of 1 cent for each 0.4-point change. 
Forty-three percent of the workers have quarterly reviews, and 30 percent have annual reviews. 
Approximately 8 percent have a "cap" or limit on the amount that can be received. 

During the first 6 months, escalator provisions were introduced in nine settlements covering 


21,500 workers and were dropped in seven agreements affecting 216,000 workers. Escalator clauses 


now cover approximately 58 percent (5.7 million) of all workers in major bargaining units. 


Effective Wage-Rate Changes, Second Quarter 1978 





During the second quarter of 1978, 4.6 million workers under major collective bargaining 
agreements received wage increases averaging 4.9 percent. When prorated over the 9.7 million 
workers under major agreements, the average wage-rate adjustment put into effect amounted to 2.3 
percent. Of the 2.3 percent effective adjustment, 0.4 percent was attributable to this year's 
bargaining, 1.4 percent reflected the influence of deferred changes, and 0.5 percent was the 
result of escalator adjustments. Over the year ended with the second quarter of 
1978, the average effective wage adjustment amounted to 7.6 percent, compared with 8.0 percent 


for the calendar year 1977. 


Bargaining Activity and Wage-Rate Changes, Third Quarter 1978 





During the July-September 1978 period, 103 major agreements, covering 316,500 workers, are 
due to expire or permit reopening of wage provisions. Key agreements are in the construction, 
food store, and food industries. 

Approximately 3.0 million workers will receive deferred wage-rate increases averaging 3.7 
ercent during the current quarter under provisions of existing major collective bargaining 
agreements 

In addition, 3.2 million workers will be affected by cost-of-living escalator reviews, 


@ automobile, communication, and steel industries. Approximately 63 percent of 





rincipally int 
ese workers are under provisions calling for quarterly reviews and 31 percent come under 
samouadi TeViews. (Semiannual reviews primarily account for the remainder. ) 
These data are revisions, based upon more current information, of materials on contract 
expirat ns. deferred incre . and escalator reviews which appeared in the December 1977 and 
y ue f the nt Labor Keview 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

The first legislation dealing with child labor was a Massachusetts Bay court order in 1640 
which called for town magistrates to investigate the possibility of “teaching the boys and girls 
in all towns the spinning of the yarn," according to the U.S. Department of Labor booklet, 

“Labor Firsts in America." 
### 

In 1813 the first state law to declare that proprietors of manufacturing establishments 
teach their child laborers “reading, writing and the first four rules of arithmetic" was passed 
in Connecticut, according to the U.S. Department of Labor booklet, “Labor Firsts in America." 

### 

In 1825 the first investigation into the relationship between child labor and school 
attendance was conducted in Massachusetts. This was also the first investigation into a labor 
problem. Partly due to this inquiry, a child labor law was passed in 1836, according to a U.S. 
Labor Department publication, “Labor Firsts in America." 

### 

In 1836 the first state law restricting child labor was enacted in Massachusetts. It 
stated that no child under the age of 15 shall work in "manufacturing establishments" unless 
the child attended school for at least three of the 12 months preceding any year of employment. 
In 1842, enforcement provisions were addéd to the legislation, according to the U.S. Department 
of Labor publication, "Labor Firsts in America." 
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